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IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, OCTOBER IS, 1802. 

RESOLVED , That a committee of three 
Members be appointed to wait upon the Reverend 
Mr. Atwater, return him the thanks of the 
Houfe, for his Election Sermon, and requefi a copy 
thereof for the prefs. 

Members chofen—Mr. Lyon, Mr. Leland, 
Mr. Niles , 

Attejl. 





SERMON, &c. 



1st PETER—II Chap. 16th Verse. 

AS free, aitd not using your liberty for a cloak of maliciousness. 


Called to fpeakbefore this refpectable 
Affembly, I have need of much of the candor, 
and mud beg the patient indulgence of my au¬ 
dience, on the prefent occafion. 

The time has been, when the feelings of all 



which have happened on the theatre of Europe. 
But the European world is now at peace, and 
our fympathy with foreign governments, it is to 
be hoped, is leffened. The affairs which now 
occupy our minds, are the concerns of our own 
country, and its government. What happens 
in all free countries, has happened here, that 
differences of opinion have arifen. What lies 
at the bottom of thefe differences, is, I appre¬ 
hend, difference of views, relative to the nature 
£nd end of government itfelf. To entertain right 
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ideas on this point will, by all, be judged of the 
higheft importance. Errors here, cannot fail to 
produce thofe evils whith ever attend error. It 
is defirable, not only that we fhould know the 
true end of government; but that we Ihbuld un¬ 
derhand the foundation of our own free, repub¬ 
lican fyftem, that we may unite in our endeav¬ 
ours, to give to it permanency, and guard againfl: 
the evils, which threaten its overthrow. Wheth¬ 
er in treating on a fubjed of this fort, in times 
like thefe, I may flatter myfelf with the idea of 
efcaping cenfure, or not, ftill, this may, with 
truth, be faid, that to attempt to irjitate and add 
fuel to the flame of party, would be improper, 
and incompatible with the friendly feelings, with 
which we ought to affemble on this anniverfary. 

In the chapter containing the text, the apoftle 
direded thofe to whom he wrote, how to con- 
dud in the civil relation. He fuppofes that there 
may be fuch a thing, as an abufe of liberty, 
and warns them to guard againfl: it.. What I 
now propofe, is, to confider the reflraint which 
the idea of government always fuppofes, and the 
nature of this reflraint in a republican govern-, 
ment; the connexion of fuch a fyflem in our 
own country, with the peculiar ftate of fociety, 
and the moral principles and habits of the peo¬ 
ple ; and the neceflity and the means of preferv- 
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kg them. The apoftle, in the context, Informs 
as, that rulers are appointed for the punifhment 
of evil doers, and for the praife of thofe who do 
well. Government may then, I conceive, be 
confidered, as having its origin, primarily, in the 
vices of man. If all men were virtuous, there 
would be little need of it. But fuch is man’s 
nature, fo prone is he to invade the rights of 
others, that he needs reftraint: The felfilh paf- 
fions need curbing and regulating. The necef- 
fity of government arifes from the neceffity of 
fuch reftraint. This is a very obvious truth : 
But at the fame time, apt to be overlooked in 
an age, when multitudes, feeling that reftraint® 
have, in many inftances, been unneceffarily im- 
pofed, in the paroxyfin of paffion feem difpofed 
to throw off all reftraint. To exclaim againft 
reftraint, and to extol unbounded liberty, has 
ever been a popular theme. The man who can 
flatter reftleffnefs with change $ poverty with 
an equalization of ftaticn and property j vice 
with the indulgence of paffion ; and diicon tent 
with the removal of reftraints which are difpleaf- 
ing, has ever found friends among thofe, who 
are diffatisfied with the exifting order of things. 

Liberty is a found dear to us all: But what 
do we underftand by it ? One, perhaps, denotes 
by it, a licenfe to do what he pleafes, and con* 
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fiders every kind and degree of reftraint, as ty¬ 
ranny, whether that reftraint originates with the 
individual himfelf, or is impofed by civil rulers* 
Self-government, as commanded by chriftianity, 
is viewed as a counteraction of natural freedom, 
and civil government as an intrufion on natural 
rights, equally odious. It is the perfe&ion of 
Rouffeau’s celebrated fyftem, entitled the Social 
ContraCt, that “ every perfon while united with 
all, fhall obey only himfelf, and remain as free, 
as before the union.” Such a liberty as this 
mud be pronounced, in the higheft degree, de¬ 
trimental to the interefts of mankind. It re¬ 
duces man back to the very ftate of barbarifm, 
from which government is fuppofed to have re¬ 
deemed him. Liberty, if confidered as a blef- 
fing, mult be taken in a qualified fenfe. The 
freedom which it implies, muft be a limited, not 
abfolute freedom ; unlefs we will pronounce 
government itfelf a curfe ; for the very idea of 
government always fuppofes fome reftraint. But 
to this reftraint the perverfity of man’s nature has 
ever been oppofed, and vicious men have ever 
been moft loud in exclaiming in favor of un¬ 
bounded liberty ; becaufe fuch a liberty is no 
other than the liberty of finning, the liberty of 
indulging lawlefs paflion, and of invading a 
neighbor’s rights. It would arm the idle and 
profligate againft the virtuous and induftrious. 
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and inftead of a rational liberty, would be feen 
and felt to be, the worft of tyrannies ; no better 
than a Hate of nature, and deftitute of the leaft 
fecurity for life or property. Let any one point 
cut, if he can, an inftance in the hiftory of the 
world, where the human race have arrived to 
any tolerable degree of perfection or happinefs, 
in a ftate of this kind. It cannot be done. Let 
fpeculative men then ceafe to extol the ftate of 
nature, and to be in love with the life of favages. 
To reftrain fuch an abfurd liberty, government 
was inftituted. Reftraint, in fome degree or 
other, is its very objeCt: And to exclaim in fa¬ 
vor of liberty as wholly oppofite to reftraint, is 
to oppofe the very end for which government 
itfelf is inftituted. Reftraint then muft be allow¬ 
ed to be neceffary. The only queftion is, of 
what fort it lhall be ? Now, altho’ there are va¬ 
rious forms of government j they may all be 
refolved into two kinds. One kind is fupported 
by force : The other is dependant on opinion. 
The firft is adapted to the worft view of human 
nature. It confiders man, as corrupt, and is pre¬ 
pared to encounter his vices. Fear is the great 
principle which it addreffes. Partaking, gener¬ 
ally, of the monarchical form, it is Ample in its 
ftru&ure, and eafily organized. The greater 
part of the governments of the world have been 

B 
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of this fort. Originating immediately from 
the vices of men, it too often operates to contin¬ 
ue thofe vices. The evils of it are, an oppofition 
of interefts between rulers and ruled, arid the 
tyrannical oppreflion and extortion which always 
follow. Various circumftances modify this kind 
of government. The government of Turkey is 
different from that of China, and that of Pruflia 
different from either. The effential principles 
of each, however, are the fame. The evils of 
this fyftem have made the friends of mankind 
wifh for a better fyftem, in which the happinefs 
of fociety fhould be primarily confulted, and not 
the aggrandizement of rulers ; in which rulers 
fhould impofe no reftraints, but fuch as are ne- 
ceffary, and the ruled fhould willingly fubmit to 
them. If no burdens were impofed, but necef- 
fary ones, they could not, with any propriety, be 
deemed oppreffive. Mankind, being unwilling 
to make themfelves unhappy, might, it has been 
thought, be freely entrufted with the power of 
governing themfelves. Though, in this cafe, no 
abfolute fecurity could be afforded for wifdom, 
in the people ; ftill, a degree of it would be ex- 
peded, in their judgment concerning their own 
interefts. In a pure democracy, the people, as a 
body, aft. But this muft ever be impoffible, 
# but in a very frnall State. To extend a free gov- 
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ernment farther, the reprefentative fyftem has, 
in modern ages, been adopted. But whatever 
be the form, the people are fuppofed the fource 
of power, and to have a conftant check, or con¬ 
trol over rulers. The effential principle of fuch 
a government is, that the people are willing to 
be controlled by reafon, and to fubmit to all ne- 
ceffary reftraints and burdens, without the com- 
pulfion of* force. Such a fyftem is dependant 
altogether on opinion ; and as foon as there is 
not fuch a willingnefs, as foon as it becomes ne- 
ceffary to depend on force, as in defpotic coun- 
tries, the fyftem is overthrown. 

Can fuch a government exift for any length 
of time ? Some have thought not. It has been 
pronounced utopian ; and it is faid, that in few 
countries, has this fort of government flouriflied. 
It is faid, that no fuch government will ftand ; 
becaufe it is calculated on a wrong view of hu¬ 
man nature : That it fuppofes a degree of 
knowledge, a moral character and moral habits 
which, ordinarily, are not found : lhat to un- 
derftand the bufinefs of government thoroughly, 
requires a degree of Ikill, of which, the people, 
generally are not poffeffed : That, as a body, 
they know not enough to be able to judge of 
public meafures : That even tho’ they did, ftill, 
a difpofition to acquiefce always in what is rea* 
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fonable would be wanting. Knowledge alone, 
it is faid, is not fufficient: That the people mull 
be not only enlightened, but difpofed to obey : 
That as long as the nature of man continues as 
it is, there will be no fecurity for the general 
prevalence of fuch a difpolition : That in all 
countries, fuch a fyftem mull be alike impracti¬ 
cable for any length of time : That the effential 
qualities of human nature being the fame, the 
fame obltacles will be every where prefented. 
The great enemies of fuch a fyltem, it is faid, are 
the vices of men : That as long as human paf- 
fions exill, they will have their operation, and be 
the fruitful fources of contention, turbulence, 
and difcontent: That demagogues will arife, 
who will deceive the people for the fake of ex¬ 
alting their own confequence : That ambition 
in afpiring individuals, and the love of power, 
which is inherent in man, tend to engender fac¬ 
tion : That rival towns or ftates, actuated by 
jealoufy, will fet themfelves in oppofition to each 
other, as they find their interefts to difagree: 
That there is no abfolute fecurity for wifdom in 
the people: That they can never, for any confid- 
erable time, be brought, willingly, to fubmit even 
to wholefome reftraints: That, thirlling for nov¬ 
elty, they will ever be given to change, and con- 
fider the laws which they themfelves have made, 
as eafily unmade : Thai notwithftanding what is 
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faid about the diffttfion of information, ftill, the 
people will eafily fuffer themfelves to be duped 
and blinded by the crafty and defigning : That 
truth will be perverted, and the channels of infor¬ 
mation obftruded ; That heat, paffion, and pre¬ 
judice, will drown the ftill voice of reafon, and 
public offices be the purchafe of venality, or the 
fport of fa&ion. 

Some have had a totally different view of hu¬ 
man nature. If men, as they fuppofe, are natur¬ 
ally inclined to do what is right, without being 
compelled to it; if they are inclined, on all occa- 
fions, to refped the rights of others, to do juftice, 
and yield all due fubmiffion and obedience to 
proper reftraints ■ and wholefome laws, what 
fhould prevent the republican fyftem from being 
carried into effedl ? Information, according to 
their opinion, is the only thing wanted among 
the people. Let if only be known what is right 
and neceffary, and it will, at once, b£ acquiefced 
in : Whatever is for the public interett will be 
favoured, and all the evils, under which mankind 
have laboured, will, with juftice, be afcribed to 
corrupt governments as their caufe: 

But I mult acknowledge, that to me, human 
nature appears different from what is here repre- 
fented ; whether w^qbtaih our knowledge of it 
from fcripture, rvil hiflory, or observation,— 
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Selfiflmefs has ever been a prominent trait in the 
character of mankind ; which will make men 
confult their own private good at the expenfe 
of others. Man is always prone to what will 
centre in himfelf only; hating reftraint of any 
fort, and confidering it, of itfelf, as an evil; af- 
piring at domination over others ; fond of pof- 
feffing power, and prone to abufeJt. Human 
nature appears in its true colours, without arti¬ 
ficial difguife, in children. It is, in general, ve¬ 
ry hard to make children fubmit to what is pro¬ 
per. They are felf-willed and extremely apt to 
rebel. What children are, in a family, mankind 
are, as fubjeft to the reftraints of law and order. 

But mult we then defpair of the human race, 
and fit down with the melancholy conclufion, 
that no improvements can ever take place in the 
political ftate of the world ? The moll remark¬ 
able inftance of popular governments, which 
have fecured freedom to the people, while they 
have been allowed a control over it, is to be 
found in our own country. Mankind have 
been aftonilhed at beholding free fyftems of gov¬ 
ernment prevailing here, while they have flour- 
ilhed fo badly in all former ages, and in all oth¬ 
er parts of the world. If the before-mentioned 
obje&ions to the practicability of the republican 
fyftem do not apply here, this mull be owing to 
fome peculiar circumftances. 
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It has been obferved, that government always 
fupppofes reftraint on the paffions of individuals. 
If mankind can be placed in fuch a fituation, that 
this reftraint {hall be impofed from any other 
caufe, there will be little need of much feverity 
on the part of government: There will be little 
need of force, or fear, to awe men to fubmiffion. 
Human nature, though radically the fame in dif¬ 
ferent countries, may ftill be varioufly modified; 
and the charadter which man has fuftained, may 
be greatly altered, by placing him in a new and 
different fituation, and allowing free fcope to all 
the means neceffary for effedting a change.— 
Whatever of this kind has been peculiar here ; 
whatever there is, which has fitted us for a free 
government, mult be fought for in the genius and 
habits of the people, and in the circumftances at¬ 
tending the firft fettlement of the country. 

The ftate of fociety in Europe, and the gov¬ 
ernments eftablilhed there, originated from the 
feudal fyftem, and the genius of European infti- 
tutions cannot be underftood, without a recur¬ 
rence to that fyftem. The circumftances attend¬ 
ing the fettlement of this country, were, in like 
manner, altogether peculiar, and gave rife to a 
peculiar ftate of fociety. The object of our an- 
ceftors was different from what ufually influ¬ 
ences men, in fettling a new country : It was, to 
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worfhip God, agreeably to the dictates of their 
own confidences’. Though they fled from un¬ 
righteous oppreflion, they did not bring with 
them an abhorrence of thofe falutary reftraints, 
which are necefiary in all countries. They ac- 
quiefced in civil government, as ordained of 
God, and were firm fupporters of law and order. 
They reverenced the Deity, and framed their 
lives on Chriftian principles. They made mif- 
takes, it is true, on the fubjed of religious toie- 
tion ; but their errors were thofe of the age in 
which they lived. The Bible they revered, and 
endeavored to enaft their laws in accordance 
with it. Patriotifm warmed their hearts and 
Simulated them to aim at the public good,— 
Where will you find legiflators, laying a better 
foundation for the greatnefs and happinefis of a 
nation ? Where will you find men, adhiated by 
a more fincere regard to pofterity, and poffelfed 
cf a more ardent defire to tranfmit to them, un- 
diminifhed, the bleflings they enjoyed ? They 
poffeffed fober, induftrious habits, and were ftran- 
gers to the. temptations of luxury. In their 
manners, they were diftingilhed for fimplicity, 
and in fpeaking their fentiments, they had no 
artificial difguife. They revered truth and de- 
tefted hypocrify. Averfe to ceremony in public 
worlhip, they had, while in England, been re¬ 
proachfully ftyled Puritans by their adverfaries. 
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But this name of reproach they accounted their 
higheft honor. The friends of freedom in the 
country from which they emigrated, the hiftori- 
an* has not failed to do them and their anceftors 
merited honor, in afcribing to them the freedom 
Which is to be found in the Britifh conftitution. 
Their manners, their habits, and their employ¬ 
ments fitted them for the republican fyflem of 
government. 

It cannot be denied, that the inftitutions which 
they eftablilhed, have had great influence, in 
producing that moral reftraint of reafon and o- 
pinion, which is grounded on religion and knowl¬ 
edge. The influence of the firft was fecured by 
the ere&ionofhoufes for public worfhip, and the 
prevalence of the laft, by the early eftablifhment 
of fchools and colleges. By thefe and other 
means, a ftate of fociety has been produced alto¬ 
gether peculiar, different from what has been 
known in Europe, and fuperior to what is often 
known in any part of the world. 

Our prefent enjoyment of civil and religious 
liberty refults from the wife inftitutions eftablifh- 
ed by our anceftors. Even when colonies, our 
governments were free, and our prefent fyftems 
are but a continuation of them. The kind of 
government has grown out of cur circumftances, 
and its fuccefs and permanency fhow how well it 
* Hums . 

c 
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is fitted for our peculiar fituation. The ftate of 
fociety. naturally admitted a free government i 
No other would have been confonant with the 
manners, fentiments, and chara&er of the people. 

Now, it is evident that the more virtuous a 
people are, the lefs need is there of the reftraints 
of civil government, to promote order. Our 
country, we have feen, admits of our enjoying a 
mild and free government. The important en¬ 
quiry is, to what this is owing ? Is it owing to 
this, which fome have contended, that man needs 
no reftraint; but will, unlefs made vicious by 
government, always a Qc as a reafonable being, 
and be obedient and virtuous, becaufe it is his 
higheft intereft to be fo ? This is a theoretical 
idea, which has no foundation in fa£h It pro¬ 
ceeds from a totally wrong view of human na¬ 
ture, and is fraught with mifchief to fociety. If 
man is here formed a good citizen, it is not be¬ 
caufe he needs no reftraint; but becaufe, from 
his youth, he has been taught to reftrain thofe 
paffions, which it is the principal bufinefs of law 
and government to reftrain. This reftraint is 
begun in the family. Children are early inured 
to family government, and are taught habits of 
fubordination and refped. In the fchool, the 
fame fyftem is continued, while the feeds of 
knowledge and virtue are fown in the youthful 
mind. Higher feniinaries of learning alfo, accord 
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,-with the fame fyftem, as do the inftru&ions of 
the bible and the defk. Man, from the cradle 
to the grave, is conftantly learning new leffons cf 
moral inftru&ion, and is trained to virtue and or¬ 
der by perpetual and falutary reftraints. To all 
which may be added the reftraint of public opin¬ 
ion, which, in a country where chriftianity is 
believed, compels even profligates to be outward¬ 
ly virtuous. Habits and inftitutions, like thefe, 
tho’ by many deemed unworthy of notice, and 
underrated, as fubordinate means of fecuring 
virtue and order, are here found to poffefs dif- 
tinguifhed efficacy. Influencing reafon and 
opinion, they operate more filently, but far more 
powerfully than force, or fear. Like the great 
law of gravity, in the natural world, they tend to 
the prefervation of univerfal harmony and order 
in fociety. They govern man far more effe&u- 
ally, than the molt cruel codes of penal laws. 
When they have produced their effe£t, ancl 
taught man the courfe of condu£t which he 
ought to purfue, little is left for the magiflrate : 
The bufmefs of government is already anti- 
cipated. 

From the moral culture of the heart, is deriv¬ 
ed the chief force of moral obligation, and of 
courfe, the chief fupport of human laws. Thence 
proceed all the endearing ties of gratitude and 
love, which unite man to man, in the difcharge 



of reciprocal duties, and which unite man to his 
Maker, in the difcharge of the more folemn du¬ 
ties of piety. To be fatisfied of the importance 
of thefe truths, we feel under no neceffity of go¬ 
ing abroad for light and information ; for few 
can be found, who will not blufh to deny them, 
in a country like this, where a conftant experi¬ 
ence of their benefits has produced a general 
eonvi&ion of their truth. 

Property, in this country, is pretty equally 
divided among the people, and the principles of 
a juft and equal diftribution are recognized and 
eftablilhed by the laws, which regulate the defcent 
of eftates. An ocean of three thoufand miles has 
feparated us from the vices of an old and corrupt 
world. With a foil, not fo fpontaneoufly pro¬ 
ductive as to encourage idlenefs, but fufficiently 
fertile to repay the annual loan of induftry, the 
innocent employments of an agricultural life 
have bleffed us with health and happinefs. 

The feudal diftinCtions of tenant and lord are 
here unknown. In moft European countries, 
the dependance of the peafants on the rich, pro¬ 
duces, on the one fide, idlenefs and pride, and 
pn the other, depreffion and humiliating debafe- 
ment. The dependance of our citizens is only 
on each other, for the fupply of mutual wants; 
which produces mutual confidence and good-will 
in the interchange of kind offices. Men, refpeCt- 
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able for knowledge and frorth, without the pride 
generally attached to their character in other 
countries, can here freely affociate with their lefs 
informed fellow-citizens, for diffufmg among 
them ufeful information. It is the falfe pride of 
ignorance, which always elates empty minds; 
but, in them, good fenfe carries with itfelf the 
antidote to arrogance and vanity. The traveller, 
repofing confidence in the moral habits of the 
people, feels himfelf fafe from lawlefs affaults, 
and in every village that he enters, meets with 
the marks of civility and cordial welcome, from 
the cheerful Ions of toil. 

Facts of this kind are open to the obferva- 
tion of all, and cannot but be peculiarly intereft- 
ing to Americans. The aftonifhing effeas of 
our inftitutions ftrike foreigners with furprife, 
while we, who experience their benefits, are apt 
to be infenfible of their importance. 

At no period, was it ever more neceffary, that 
this importance Ihould be underftood and felt, 
than at prefent. A general attention to the fub- 
jeaof politics, both at home and abroad, has led 
to the difcovery of moral theories, concerning the 
means of producing national and individual hap- 
pinefs, which, while they come to us, not recom¬ 
mended by the fanaion of experience, do, at the 
fame time, ftrike at the root of our own fyftems. 
Principles in their nature vifionary, have -been 
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held out by fpeculative men, as improvements 
upon our own fyftems, and are already faft gain¬ 
ing ground in popular eftimation. A wild way 
of thinking has arifen, in connexion with events 
which have recently happened in the world: 
New ideas on political fubje&s have-been adopt¬ 
ed by men of fpeculative minds, tending to anni¬ 
hilate all that is practical in virtue, and to fubfti- 
tute, in the room, the boldnefs of unauthorifed 
conjecture. It mult be allowed by all, that it is 
of importance, that we fhould underftand the 
true genius and fpirit of our inftitutions, and their 
effeCts on the Hate of focietv, left, in an age of 
innovation, we make fhipwreck of our political 
happinefs, by venturing on the uncertainty of 
untried hypothefts. This is the more neceffary 
at a period, when, by an application of our prin¬ 
ciples of civil liberty to European nations, in a 
different ftate of fociety, miftakes concerning 
their nature have unavoidably happened. Thofe 
who have become converts to liberty, after hav¬ 
ing recently fmarted under the lafli of tyranny, 
like the firft converts to chriftianity, who paffed 
as fuddenly from the fuperftitious darknefs of 
heathenifm, could not fail, influenced by feeling 
rather than reafon, to miftake themature and ap¬ 
plication of principles, adopted with precipitancy 
and paflion, before opportunity was afforded to 
ftudy them, with coolnefs and care, cr to trace 
their extenfive and important effeCts on fociety. 
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It has been the wifh of benevolent minds, that 
the principles of our liberty might be univerfaliy 
adopted : And as mankind eafily believe what 
they wifh to be true, without waiting to enquire, 
whether liberty cart be any bleffing to thofe who 
have not habituated themfelves to that moral re- 
ftraint which is a neceffary fubftitute for force, 
the conclufion has been refted in, as certain, that 
bther nations in a totally different fituation, 
could, as eafily as ourfelves,, enjoy what we en¬ 
joy, without that previous difcipline in the fchool 
of viftue, which has laid the foundation of our 
peculiar ftate of fociety. Benevolent men, pleat¬ 
ed at beholding this country enjoying rational 
freedom, but failing to notice that peculiar ftate 
of fociety on which it is grounded, with a well- 
intentioned but ill-timed zeal, have haftened to 
make the experiment of giving liberty, like ours, 
to nations unprepared to receive it : And they 
have fallen vi&ims to their precipitancy. Am¬ 
bitious men, treading in their fteps, taking ad¬ 
vantage of popular paffion and revolutionary 
phrenzy, anxious to acquire, by diforganizing, 
a diftindtion which they never would acquire by 
merit, and to attain a promotion to which they 
never could haveafpired by keeping to the line of 
duty and honor, and madly eftimating their im¬ 
portance by the confufion which they fpread, 
proceeded on to level, with blind violence, the 
diftin&ions of virtue, to overthrow the wifdom 
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of ages, and to fill the world with wretchednefs 
and ruin. 

These fcenes are now paft, and Americans, it 
is to be hoped, will learn from them, a profitable 
leffon. It is plain that our political happinefs is 
valuable, only, in proportion to the fecurity of its 
continuance. If this fecurity depends on the 
prefervation of our civil and religious inftitutions, 
it follows that the means, by which this can be 
effected, highly merit our attention. Manly 
and vigorous refolution duly exerted, in enquir¬ 
ies concerning their nature and influence, will 
lead to fuch a knowledge of their importance, as 
will make it impoflible to overlook, or negleft 
them: While ignorance and floth, joined with 
knavery and cunning, by blinding us to their real 
value, cannot fail to induce us to withhold the 
attention, necefiary for their prefervation, and 
thus precipitate our national ruin. In a fituation 
like ours, no endeavours of falfe and defigning 
men will be wanting, to warp and feduee us from 
our principles. What they cannot effed, by the 
force of ridicule, or the blandilhments of per- 
fuafion and flattery, they will endeavor to accom- 
plilh by fophiftry and intrigue. 

That we may be guarded againft the dangers 
of inn6vation,Iet us be cautious, in what manner 
we apply ourfelves to the ftudy of politics. On 
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this, as on other fubjedts, common fenfe will ever 
be our beft guide. This moil ufeful faculty al¬ 
ways proceeds, by flow fteps and clear deduc¬ 
tions from known principles. Carefully confult- 
ing fadts, it admits no conclufions, as certain, 
which are not warranted by them. Safe from 
the fafcination of found, it locks only at things. 
Experience is its only guide, iii examining or 
adopting. 

In private life, it often requires much fkill and 
experience, to hit upon the proper means of ac- 
complifliing any good. Thefe qualities are ftill 
more neceflary, in fearching for the means of 
national happinefs. Pradical rules, in all fixa¬ 
tions, are fafe; becaufe tried. Theory is novel, 
and therefore, dangerous. Whenever it is re- 
forted to, it is the fource of innumerable errors. 

In common life, the projedtor, who idly tvaftes 
his time and eftate, by venturing on theoretical 
plans, which promife no certainty, is, by all, 
laughed at and pitied. In political matters, 
where the lives and happinefs of millions are at 
flake, fuch trifling ought to excite other feelings 
than thofe of pity. The fpeculatifl: in his clofet, 
may not feel the evils, which flow from the ill 
fuccefs of his plans ; but to the great body of 
mankind, on whom the fuffering devolves, they 
are too ferious, not to turn to fadnefs the wan- 

D 
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tonnefs of fport, and touch with remorfe even 
the heart of adamant. 

It is only by proceeding in the courfe of ex¬ 
periment, that advances have ever been made in 
real knowledge. It was by difcarding theory, 
and by philofophifmg upon the principles of com¬ 
mon fenfe, that Bacon and Newton were led to 
the vaft improvements which they made in nat¬ 
ural philofphy : And it has been fey adhering to 
common fenfe, that, in a few years, we have 
been able to know more of the true nature of 
government, than we could have learned by Un¬ 
dying for ages, all the abfurd declamations of all 
the theoretical politicians that ever exifted. 

It Ihuns with equal care, the errors of preju¬ 
dice and the flights of enthufiafm. Are we re¬ 
quired to diveft ourfelves of all prejudice and 
paflion, when about to inveftigate truth in other 
fciences, and fhall we wrap ourfelves up com¬ 
pletely in them, when about to apply to the fludy 
of politics ? The fcience is interefting to the 
happinefs of our fpecies, and ought therefore to 
be ftudied with a candor, proportionate to its im¬ 
portance. Prejudice is a fandy foundation, on 
which no fyftem can be liable or lafting.— 
Warmth of paflion is apt to warp the mind from 
truth, and lead it aftray into the bewildering 
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paths of error. The republicanifra of our coun¬ 
trymen, if it have no other foundation than this, 
is mere found. It may animate the foldier in 
battle ; but can do little towards informing his 
mind, or guiding his conduct, as a citizen. 

Prejudice and enthufiafm have ever proved 
wretched guides, which lead, only to bewilder, 
and govern, only to deftroy : They are equally 
ufelefs in their influence, and tranfient in their 
being. When the events which called them 
forth, have ceafedto imprefsthe mind with their 
novelty, they die ; and with them, the opinions 
which they created, and the fpirit which they 
infpired. But it is far otherwife with the evils, 
which they occafion. , They inflift wounds, not 
in the power of time itfelf to heal, and embitter 
the cup of life tq millions of the human race. 

The prefervation of our inftitutions, and the 
influence which they fhall have, depend much on 
the charaQer of thofe, who are to diredl our na¬ 
tional affairs. Human nature is fo conftituted, 
that the fentiments and conduft of one part of 
fociety are always, in fome degree, under the 
influence of the other. This ever mull be the 
cafe, while the endowments of the mind and the 
advantages for improving them continue, as at 
prefent, infinitely various. If good men only, 
could be influential, virtue and order might, in 
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them, uniformly meet with powerful fupport 
But while the world is fufficiently vicious, to al¬ 
low influence to men of grofs immorality, fuch 
Inen will ever be directing their endeavors to 
increafe the flock of vice, by alflmilating others 
to themfelves. 

Political promotion, in this country, de¬ 
pends on the fuffirages of the people. It is for 
them to determine, on the one hand, the rewards 
which fhail crown the virtuous ; and on the 
other, the fuccefs which fliall attend the vicious. 
Thefe rewards, we truft, will be rightly bellow¬ 
ed, if the people properly feel refpeifl for the 
man, who unites goodnefs with greatnefs, and 
at the fame time, deteft the villain, the evils of 
Whofe villainy are increafed by the very abilities 
which he poffefles : If they properly feel, how 
much permanent good will accrue to our coun¬ 
try from the patriotic labors of the one, and how 
much mifery cannot fail to be entailed on it, by 
the plots and vices of the other. 

With thefe views, let us for a moment, con¬ 
trail fome of the prominent features of their re- 
fpe&ive chara&ers. 

The love of his country is, in the good man, 
the ruling principle, and the public good is the 
pole-ftar, which guides his conduct, in the tur- 
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bulent ocean of political life. His firmnefs in 
fupport of a caufe, which- he deems a right one, 
fear cannot weaken : His refolution danger can¬ 
not (hake. Aiming fteadily at the public wel¬ 
fare, he is difcouraged by no difficulty and re¬ 
tarded by no obftacle. Oppofition only ftimu- 
lates his powers and invigorates his exertions. 
As the fabled Phcenix rifes from its own allies, 
the firfe of his foul is kindled, by attempts to eX- 
tinguiffi it. With wifdom to contrive, with 
ftrength of arm to execute, difficulties ferve but 
to encourage his zeal and add new energy to 
his determinations. Always confident in his 
political conduct, and fteadily purfuing an uni¬ 
form courfe, he commands the tribute of refpe£t 
even from his enemies. Moral principle and 
inherent worth give him a commanding dignity, 
which overawes the licentious. His chara&er 
refle&s honor on himfelf and his country. To 
fociety he is an ornament and a benefa&or, and 
from his labors refults more permanent benefit, 
than would accrue from the fplendor of con- 
queft, or the accumulation of national wealth. 

But what (hall we fay of characters, in every 
thing, the reverfe ! men diftinguifhed for noth¬ 
ing, but bafenefs, fophiftry, corruption, tempor- 
fiing and ficklenefs ; apparently influenced by 
no higher motives, than pride, felfiflinefs, and 
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ambition. When the fedu&ions of error and 
folly have led men to facrifice the principles of 
integrity to perfonal intereft, and thro’ motives 
of avarice or ambition, to counteract the honeft 
convictions of their own minds ; when tempta. 
tion has led to deviate from the plain road of 
uprightnefs, the tranfition is eafy and rapid into 
the by- paths of intrigue and bafenefs. A crouch¬ 
ing and fawning difpofition takes the place of 
manlinefs of manners and perfonal independ¬ 
ence. Whatever charms a courfe of fair and 
open conduct may have before poffefled, they 
have now loft their influence. Too carelefs 
faithfully to examine, too uncandid impartially 
to judge, the mind becomes wholly diverted of 
any relilh for truth. Confounding thofe obvious 
diftin<ftions, which common fenfe has ever been 
fuflicient to difcover, and common honefty to ob- 
ferve, it no longer difcriminates real worth from 
meannefs, and the true honor of purfuing noble 
ends, by means equally noble, from the bafenefs 
of meanly flattering and temporifing, to accom- 
plifh dilhonorable ends, by means no lefs difhon- 
orable. 

If to fuch men our country is to look, for up¬ 
holding its moft eflential interefts, it were mad- 
nefs to flatter otirfelves, that we can long contin¬ 
ue to enjoy them. Not only the happinefs, but 



the dignity of our nation, which, with our own 
citizens, is to be the ground of attachment to 
their country and its government, and which is 
to claim from foreign nations the tribute of re- 
fpeft, rauft depend on the character of thofe, 
who are to fill our offices of truft and import- 
ance. But if on fuch men we depend, we lean 
upon the ftaff of a broken reed, which will fine¬ 
ly pierce the hand which it fupports. 

It was not by fucli tnen, that our prefent hap¬ 
py inftitutions were planned and eftablilhed. It 
vras net by fuch men, the glorious revolution 
was accomplilhed, which gave us independence 
as a nation. Bad men, as they are unwilling to 
lend their aid to accomplish things fo noble, are 
equally unable to comprehend the greatnefs of 
foul and fublimity of virtue, which infpired the 
breafts of thofe, to whom* under Providence, we 
are indebted for their exiftence. Under the in¬ 
fluence of principles, which they contributed to 
ellabli/h, we have erected a new empire, un¬ 
known to former times. The fpirit of enter- 
prife has given a highly elaftic fpring to the exer¬ 
tions of our citizens : Our commerce has been 
greatly extended and our wealth proportionably 
augmented. 

Prosperity fo unparallelled, has not failed 
to excite the envy and the jealoufy of other na- 
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tions, who found, that while they were exhauft- 
ing their refources in unprofitable wars, we were 
reaping the fruits of peace. The mind dwells 
with pleafure, on the picture of our profperity, 
and with pain do we refleft, that any circum- 
flances of an unpropitious kind darken the prof- 
pea of our glory. With pain are we forced to 
acknowledge, that it is the natural tendency of 
profperity to corrupt the human heart.* But 
profperity rauft be confidered as a curfe rather 
than a bleffing, when it proves the means of cor¬ 
rupting the purity of our national morals and of 
leading us to rejeft thofe wife inflitutions, eftab- 

* “ Often, while employed in writing these papers, have I 
wished for a warning voice of more power. The present mo- 
ment, however auspicious to the United States, is critical : and, 
though apparently the end of ail their dangers, may prove the 
time of their greatest danger. I have, indeed, since finishing 
this address, been mortified more than I can express by accounts 
which have led me to fear that I have carried my ideas of them 
too high, and deceived myself with visionary expectation?. And 
should this be true—should the return of peace, and the pride of 
independence lead them to security and dissipation-should they 
lose those virtuous and simple manners by which alone republics 
can long subsist—should false refinement, luxury and impiety, 
spread among them ; excessive jealousy distract their govern¬ 
ments ; and clashing interests, subject to no strong consol, break 
the federal union : The consequence will be, that the fairest ex¬ 
periment, ever tried in humap affairs, will miscarry ; and that a' 
revolution that had revived the hopes of good men, and promised 
an opening to better times, will become a discouragement to all 
future efforts in favor of liberty, and prove only an opening to a 
new scene of human degeneracy and misery.” 

-Or. Price’s address to the inhabitants of the United States. 
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lifted by our anceftors. I have no hefitation in 
declaring, that whenever, from this or any other 
caufe, there ftall exift in the community, a relax¬ 
ation of every religious and moral principle, to¬ 
gether with a general licentioufnefs of manners 
and chriftianity ftall here ceafe to influence the 
minds of men, there will be an end to the repub¬ 
lican fyftem of government. It is an all-import¬ 
ant truth and cannot be too forcibly imprefled 
on our minds, that chriftianity is necefiary to fit 
a nation for enjoying freedom. A government, 
like ours, cannot flourift, unlefs there exift; 
among the citizens, a love ofjuftice, benevolence, 
obedience and contentment. Suppofe an indi¬ 
vidual deftitute of thefe, and what does he be¬ 
come ? Without juftice, he is prompted to invade 
his neighbor’s rights, to injure his good name, to 
difturb his domeftic peace and defraud him of his 
property. Without benevolence, he has no con¬ 
cern for others, no folicitude for his country’s 
welfare. But wrapped up in indolent felf-enjoy- 
ment, and making himfelf the centre of all, he is 
fitted to be the Have of venality, or fenfual appe¬ 
tite. Without obedience and contentment, he 
becomes turbulent, proud, and affirming. He 
has no difpofition to remain in that fubordinate 
ftate, which the good of fociety requires ; but 
rulhing forward into the foremoft ftation, he 
proudly arrogates to himfelf the honors, belong- 
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ing to others, and difturbs the peace and harmony 
of fociety. We have now only to extend the idea 
farther and to imagine a nation compofed of indi¬ 
viduals univerfally of this chara&er, and we are 
prefented with the pi&ure of a people altogether 
unqualified for freedom. The Romans, when 
they became corrupt, notwithftanding their boafl- 
ed love of liberty, tamely acquiefced in the gov¬ 
ernment of Julius Caefar, and in a more recent 
inftance, a nation, not behind the Romans in pre- 
tenfions to freedom, have as quietly fubmitted to 
an authority no lefs defpotic. Let Americans 
open their eyes to the evidence which is before 
them, and derive wifdom from the inttructive lef- 
fon which the example of other nations affords 
them. A corrupt people are fitted to be politic¬ 
al flaves, and if we become vicious, to attempt 
to preferve our liberties will be an abfurd and a 
fruitlefs tafk. 

When we refleft on thefe things, and look on 
our own fituation, we cannot but be deeply im- 
preffed with a fenfe of our danger. It cannot 
be denied, that immorality has, of late, very 
greatly increafed^ and that the principles and 
habits of our anceftors are, by many, ridiculed 
and defpifed. Is there not a vifible contempt of 
chriftianity ? Has it not become fafhionable to 
rejed the whole fyftem of revealed truth, as a 
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cunningly devifed fable ? Has not infidelity, in- 
ftead of being confined to the higher circles, of 
late, pervaded the lowed clafs ? Thefe things 
are written as with a fun-beam, and they mud 
be wo-rfe than, blind who do not perceive them. 

Ingratitude to God for the great things 
which he has done for us, is likewife too appar¬ 
ent to need any proof •, as alfo, a fpirit of dif- 
content and wanton abufe of the bleffings con¬ 
ferred on us. The example of the Jewifh nation 
is ufeful for our contemplation. Our land, like 
theirs, was originally fettled for the purpofes of 
religion, and the events in their hidory, are 
written for our inftru&ion. The uneafinefs and 
difcontent which they manifeded, God feverely 
punifhed. Murmuring that they fhould be un¬ 
der the divine government, and defiring a king, 
that they might be like the nations around them, 
God gave them a king in his difpleafure. A 
people, ungrateful for a good government and 
virtuous rulers, deferve to have the bleffing taken 
away from them. Groundlefs murmurings have 
ever been the certain means of bringing down 
upon a people divine judgments, to punifh them 
for their unthankfulnefs, and all their unworthy 
returns for divine goodnefs. Some may be dif- 
pofed to look no higher than to mere political 
caufes, for the evils with which a nation may, 
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at any time, be vifited. But chriftians will re¬ 
member, that there is a governing Providence of 
God over nations, and whatever inftruments are 
ufed, ftill the divine hand is to be ultimately re¬ 
garded. 

It cannot be denied, that in our own country, 
there arefome things which bear very evident 
marks of the difpleafure of the Almighty. I do 
not exaggerate. Every one’s obfervation mull 
have taught him, that our country, once peace¬ 
ful and happy, is now rent with divifions. The 
little cloud that arofe, at firft, like a man’s hand, 
is fpread over the horizon and portends evil.— 
What fhall we fay ? “ Shall a trumpet be blown 
in the city and the people not be afraid ? Shall 
there be evil in the city and the Lord hath not 
done it ? All power is of God. He putteth down 
one and fetteth up another : He raifeth up, as 
well as removeth, the mighty man, the judge, 
the prudent, and the counfellor.” It is the fame 
Being, that “turneth wife men backward, and 
fendeth civil difcord into kingdoms.” 

The anxious mind will be folicitous to know 
what is to be the ilfue of thefe things. We can¬ 
not look into futurity. Should we be a virtuous 
people, we may Hill hope for the kind protec¬ 
tion of that Almighty arm which has often been 
made bare in our defence. Good men have. 
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with pleafure, indulged the idea of our arriving 
to great national happinefs and glory, and that 
this new and riling empire would be built up and 
made to flourifh, fo long as the fun and moon 
Ihould endure. But from prefent appearances, 
have we not reafon to apprehend, that the folemn 
denunciation of the Moll High comes addrefted 
to us ? “ At what inftant I lhall fpeak concern¬ 
ing a nation and concerning a kingdom, to build 
and to plant it; if it do evil in my fight, that it 
obey not my voice, then I will repent of the good 
wherewith I faid I would benefit them.” It is 
righteoufnefs alone that exalteth a nation, and 
it is only by returning to that piety, righteouf- 
nefs and fobriety which adorned and bleffed the 
anceltors of our nation, that we can hope to ef- 
cape divine judgments and prevent the ruin, 
threatened to a finful people. If we truly re¬ 
form, and put away thofe evil doings which pro¬ 
voke the Lord to jealoufy, then may we expeft 
that he will return to us in mercy i and rejoice 
over us, to blefs us and to do us good. To en¬ 
courage us in fo doing, the Almighty has further 
given us thefe words of promife : “ At what in¬ 
ftant I lhall fpeak concerning a kingdom, to 
pluck up and to pull down and to deftroy, if that 
nation, again!! which I have pronounced, turn 
from their evil, ways, I alfo will repent of the 
evil, that I thought to do unto them.” Let us 
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then, as a nation, accept the punilhment of our 
iniquity, and return to the God of our fathers, 
from whom we have revolted. In this way only, 
can we expeft that divifions will ceafe, and par¬ 
ty fpirit fubfide. In this way only, can we hope 
that he, who hath the hearts of all men in his 
hands, will give judgment to them who fit in 
judgment, and make us to be perfectly joined 
together, in the fame mind and in the fame judg¬ 
ment ; caufing our eyes to fee our Jerufalem a 
quiet habitation, a tabernacle that {hall not be 
taken down, none of whofe cords fhall be brok¬ 
en, neither any of the flakes thereof removed. 

May we all repent, and do our firft works, 
remembering that mercy, when defpifed, will be 
followed with judgment. Inattention to God 
and a continued abufe of his goodnefs will pro¬ 
voke him to empty us from vefiel to veffel, and 
for the iniquities of our land, many will be the 
rulers thereof: Unftable as water, we fhall not 
excel. But if we notice the Divine hand which 
has been lifted up againft us, and turn unto God 
by repentance and works of righteoufnefs; if 
we fpeak the truth one to another, and love as 
brethren, we may ftill hope, that God will be in 
the midA of us, and fit in the affembly of our 
rulers, that he will profper the work of their 
hands, and make their adminiftration productive 



of the public good. God (hall fill Zion with 
judgment and righteoufnefs, and wifdom and • 
knowledge {hall be the {lability of our times and 
ftrength of falvation : And the fear of the Lord 
{hall be our treafure j and he {hall lift us high 
among the nations. 




